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Tue life insurance companies are believers in the fact that. per- 
sistency and enterprise are necessary to success. We are in con- 
stant receipt of attractive literature issued by the companies and 
sent broadcast over the land showing the importance of life insur- 
ance and of the present moment to secure it. They are continually 
devising new forms or plans of insurance to suit the requirements 
of the times, and one can now obtain a policy to cover almost any 
emergency that may come to him. It has often been asked why a 
man could not insure his life, as he does his house or other property, 
for a brief period. This is now answered by most of the companies, 
who issue insurance upon life for specified terms of five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years, and with rates so low that no one need go unin- 
sured. It is evident that the companies do not intend to go with- 
out business for lack of enterprise and persistency in making known 
their various attractive features to the very large constituency that 
is in need of them. The field is a large one to cultivate, and the 
enterprising managers of life companies are evidently determined to 
work it for all it is worth. 





Tue address of President Hall of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, recently delivered to that board, has attracted an un- 
usual degree of attention because of the pertinent manner in which 
he presented certain facts for the consideration of his associates. 
The deduction made from these facts has generally been that the 
expenses of the companies were too great and their reduction a 
necessary means of salvation. In his array of statistics, however, the 
question of expense does not cut so important a figure as that of 
rates. For instance, he shows that the assessed valuation of real 
estate in this city has increased from $55,442,062 in 1867 to 
$1,168,443,137 in 1885, and that these figures represent only about 
sixty per cent of the actual value of real estate. Figures furnished 
by Secretary Randall give the aggregate insurance carried in this 
city in 1885 at $2,304,938,347. Mr. Hall shows that while there 
has been a steady increase in values and in the amount of insurance 
at risk in the city, the premiums, as reported to the fire patrol, have 
fallen from $8,222,845 in 1867 to $5,887,577 in 1885, and that the 
aggregate of premiums was even less from 1876 to 1881 than it 
was last year. We fail to see what the question of expense or ex- 
cessive commissions to agents or brokers has to do in this falling off 
in the volume of premiums collected. The figures show, simply, 
that active competition and the cut-throat policy pursued by com- 
panies one towards another have broken down rates and produced 
this decrease in the aggregate premium receipts. Had rates been 
maintained as they existed in 1873 and 1874, the volume of pre- 
miums received in 1885 would have shown a corresponding increase 
to the increase in assessed valuation and insurance at risk. If the 
companies, with decreasing rates and a steady falling off in the 
aggregate of premiums received, have seen fit to pay exorbitant 





commissions for new business, that is their look out. Mr. Hall’s 
own tabulations show conclusively that the brokers are not respon- 
sible for the decrease of premiums ; that fact is chargeable solely 
to the unbusiness-like and cut-throat policy pursued by the com- 
panies to obtain business. That the commissions paid to brokers . 
have been entirely too high is conceded, and that the establishment 
of a uniform rate would tend greatly to improve the business is un- 
questioned ; but it is scarcely fair to hold the brokers responsible 
for the falling off in premium receipts as well as for the increased 
ratio of expense. One of the brokers, in the interview which we 
republish elsewhere, makes the very pertinent point that if the com- 
panies will establish rates on a fair and equitable basis, and main- 
tain them in good faith, the question of expense will adjust itself. 
But out of this renewed and earnest discussion of the present situa- 
tion in fire underwriting it is sincerely to be hoped that such 
changes will be made in the existing practices as will place the 
business upon a profitable footing. 





FourtH of July fires were not as numerous as usual, but there 
were enough in all sections of the country to make lively work for 
the firemen, and to keep them specially vigilant during the three 
holidays. There were comparatively few fires in New York, but 
one that occurred in Harlem made up in destructiveness for the 
lack in numbers. A fancy goods dealer, who had a firework stand 
in front of his place, refused to meet the suggestions of the police 
and remove his stock from the danger arising from the firing of 
crackers and pistols in the street. He was warned several times, 
but he declined to remove his goods; finally someone threw a 
lighted fire-cracker into the stock of fireworks, and a very lively 
time ensued. There were explosions of all kinds of fireworks, 
some of which entered the store of the vender, setting fire to goods 
therein, when numerous other explosions of fireworks followed, 
until in a short time the entire building was a mass of flames. 
Second and third alarms were sent out, and finally a special alarm, 
which brought a very large portion of the fire department to the 
scene ; but owing to the peculiar construction of the building and 
the headway gained by the flames, it was impossible to save the 
property. Several adjacent buildings were soon in flames, and the 
total loss is estimated at from $150,000 to $200,000. In Chicago 
a fire occurred in a restaurant, the upper portion of which was 
occupied as a hotel. The building was soon destroyed, when it 
was discovered that two persons had been burned to death. There 
were numerous thrilling escapes from the burning building, and 
four or five firemen were badly injured. The origin of the fire is 
supposed to be due to the explosion of fireworks. 





THE outlook for the adoption of the compact relative to com- 
missions paid to brokers appears to be excellent. Elsewhere we 
reprint from The Insurance Broker several interviews with brokers 
expressing their views upon the subject. The president of the Board 
of Brokers, Cornelius Du Bois, who may be expected to express the 
sentiments of the brokers generally, is of the opinion that the rate 
proposed, ten per cent, is smaller than it should be, leaving the 
impression that it will not be acceptable to many responsible and 
trustworthy brokers. We intimated as much in our issue of last 
week. The change proposed is so radical that it must necessarily 
create dissatisfaction, and it is doubtful if all of the companies will 
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consent to it. All but four or five of them have signified their 
willingness to accept the compact, and it is to be hoped that the 
others will see their way to it. The brokers themselves express a 
desire that a uniform rate of commissions should be established by 
the companies, but they claim that they are entitled to a voice in 
determining what that rate shall be. The rate formerly proposed, 
fifteen per cent, would have been acceptable to a majority of them 
had the companies agreed to it at the time, but they regard ten per 
cent as inadequate compensation for the services they render to the 
companies. This would seem to be a fair matter for arbitration 
and possible compromise. There is another point that the brokers 
are quite strenuous about, and that is the matter of recognition by 
the several associations of fire underwriters. They desire the com- 
panies to discriminate between those brokers who give their whole 
time and attention to the business and those who simply do a little 
brokerage as an incident to other occupations. In other cities the 
underwriters’ organizations have recognized the brokers, and as a 
consideration of their accepting a uniform rate of commissions, 
stipulate that they will not do business with any brokers who are 
not members of such organizations and duly licensed by them. In 
this city there is a board of brokers which has recently been reor- 
ganized with a view to correcting the evils of which the insurance 
companies complain. There seems to be no reason why the New 
York Board of Underwriters and the New York Board of Brokers 
should not work in harmony to bring about this much desired uni- 
form rate of commissions. Unless the brokers are allowed a voice 
in the matter of readjustment of commissions, they are likely to 
prove a disturbing element in the enforcement and maintenance of 
any agreement that may be entered into between the companies. 
It is a well-known fact that some companies are under such obliga- 
tions to the brokers that it is doubtful if they could be antagonized 
to them permanently. While the business controlled by the brokers 
is a matter of so much importance to the companies, it would seem 
but fair that such an influential class should be consulted in mat- 
ters of such vital importance to them as the rates of commissions. 





Wuite the Louisiana legislature is figuring on a schedule of 
licenses to charge foreign insurance companies doing business in 
that State, it might be well for members of that body and persons 
interested in Louisiana companies to consider what would be the 
effect upon such of the latter as do business in other States. 
Reciprocal legislation relative to insurance matters exists in nearly 
all the States and Territories, and as Louisiana does unto their 
companies, even so will they do unto hers. A prominent under- 
writer of New Orleans writes us as follows: 


Concerning our late telegrams in the matter of premiums taken by the 
Louisiana companies out of the State of Louisiana, we thank you for your 
kind answer, and now beg to state that the legislature of the State has 
now for consideration a license bill oppressive to foreign companies, and 
we are doing our best to defeat it. We do not know of a better source to 
draw our defensive weapons from than your good selves, and have availed 
ourselves of the occasion. 


According to The Weekly Underwriter the following is the 
license arrangement, as amended, adopted by the House, and re- 
ported to the Senate : 

First class, premiums of $300,000 or more, the license shall be $1750; 


second, when premiums are $250,000 and less than $300,000, the license 
shall be $1500; third, when $200,000 and less than $250,000, license, 


$1250 ; fourth, when $150,000 and less than $200,000, license, $1000 ; 








fifth, when $100,000 and less than $150,000, license, $750; sixth, when 
$80,000 and less than $100,000, license, $700; seventh, when $70, 000 and 
less than $80,000, license, $650; eighth, when $60,000 and less than 
$70,000, license, $600 ; ninth, when $50,000 and less than $60,000, license, 
$550; tenth, when $40,000 and less than $50,000, license, $500 ; eleventh, 
when $30,000 and less than $40,000, license, $450; twelfth, when $20,000 
and less than $30,000, license, $400; thirteenth, when $10,000 and less 
than $20,000, license, $350; fourteenth, when less than $10,000, license, 
$300. The fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth classes in the original 
bill are stricken out. 


An amendment was adopted, providing that each company ot 
agency shall, each quarter, file with the tax collector a detailed 
statement of the business done, showing the number of policies 
written, who received them, the amount at risk under each, the 
kind of property insured, etc. In other words, to publish all the 
data regarding their business for the benefit of others who may 
wish to step in and steal it away from them. The local companies 
are alleged to be responsible for this amendment. But it is a 
poor rule that does not work both ways, and should this obnoxious 
bill become a law, the Louisiana companies may find some States, 
whence they now draw liberal premiums, closed against them. 





FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 1885 AND 1884. 


HILE the managers of fire insurance companies are direct- 

ing so much of their attention at the present time to a 
consideration of the question of expense in fire underwriting, we 
desire to commend to them the accompanying table, which we re- 
publish from THe INsuraNcE YEAR Book for 1886, just issued 
from THE SPECTATOR presses. This is the first time ,that a reca 
pitulation has been presented in comparative form of the business 
of fire insurance by States and Territories. This table shows the 
aggregates of capital, assets, surplus, income and disbursements of 
380 joint stock and 199 mutual fire and marine insurance com- 
panies, making a total of 579 companies represented in the tabu- 
lation. It shows the aggregate business of the companies for the 
years 1884 and 1885, and the fluctuations in assets, surplus, pre- 
miums, etc. It will be observed that there has been an increase in 
the aggregate amount of capital employed, in the assets at the close 
of the year, in surplus and total cash income, which indicates that 
the business of 1885 left the companies in a very much better 
financial condition than it found them. Dealing with the figures 
in round numbers, it will be seen that there was an increase of the 
aggregate insurance capital of the country of $3,000,000, an in- 
crease in the assets of about $17,000,000, and an increase of sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. This seems to be a pretty healthy growth 
during a year that all complain of as being an especially hard one 
upon the insurance companies. There was a little falling off in 
the amount paid for dividends, but nevertheless upon an insurance 
capital of $96,761,074 dividends were declared aggregating 
$11,262,398, or very nearly twelve per cent. Men engaged in the 
ordinary avocations of life would generally regard twelve per cent as 
a pretty fair return upon their capital. Expenses other than losses 
and dividends were increased some $4,000,000, which does not 
seem to be excessive in view of the fact that there were some 
$14,000,000 increase in the income of the companies, necessarily 
involving increased expense in its management. The total dis- 
bursements of the companies for losses, expenses and dividends 
exceeded the cash premium receipts by $1,549,337, which amount 
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TABLE SHOWING AGGREGATES OF CAPITAL, Assets, SurPLUs, INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 380 Joint Stock AND 199 MUTUAL Fire 
AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 








Name oF STATE. 


Stock 
Com- 
panies. 





ALABAMA. coos eersernerrseeeeee: 


CALIFORNIA...+-+e+ee8+0% 
COLORADO. seceerressccrereeerers 


CONNECTICUT .eeeeeeeceeecceees 


DAKOTA woeeee-seeerreccrrrrceee 


GEORGIA ccccccsccccccsssssseccce 


CIEE cis icc sc ccecenvessausvene 


KANSAS .....ccccces sss eecercenss 


ee euagawes 
LGGUMANA «6.0 cicvccveccssesessce 
BE cccniesovseccersccesevebes 


PENBTEAND . 66 cveccesessesenss 406 


MISSOURI....... S+ V8eceneeeeneees 
NEBRASKA...........0005 err eee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE............... 
NEW JERSEY.............000000- 
NEw York..... piaiactssecianse 


COCR e mmm wewseeseeees 





15 


Io 


10 


Io 


10 


b 


It 


13 


19 


6 


61 


28 


41 





Mutual 
Com- 
panies. 


15 


I2 


It 








Total 
Ending | Capital. | Exceie ew 
ndin tal. s 
ec.3t.| lof Premium | Su"plus. 
Notes. 
$ $ 
1885 1,806,290 | 1,617,315 168,255 
1884 | 1,266,860| 1,027,735 119,482 
1885 | 4,000,000} 6,689,705 860,359 
1884 3,500,000 | 6,429,652 898,787 
1885 eer 40,192 22,644 
1885 | 11,801,500 | 24,809,225 | 7,725,634 
1884 II,O001,500 | 25,151,114 | 6,835,760 
1885 531,500} 1,245,578] 193,234 
1884 265,000} 483,647 71,233 
i eae 466,593 591,669 
Ge Bw cdieves 444,974 42,219 
1885 997,500 585,820 217,406 
1884 1,475,000 | 1,202,726 54,011 
1885 643,400 | 2,025,012 932,414 
1884 420,000 | 1,909,684 839,061 
1885 | 1,973,800] 3,608,822] 1,309,784 
1884 | 1,723,800] 5,192,455] 1,276,354 
1885 350,000} 463,248 49,596 
1884 350,000 469,586 49,910 
1885 1,350,000 | 3,121,955 834,005 
1884 1,075,000 | 3,594,155 571,165 
1885 50,000 206,415 138,559 
1885 | 1,900,000] 3,310,025] 578,856 
1884 1,800,000 3.262.768 619,802 
1885 | 6,138,014] 8,755,783 951,659 
1884 5,499,816 | 6,493,601 614,601 
1885 340,c0o 663,496 125,547 
1884 390,000 879,096 200,234 
1885 2,587,101 } 7,018,695 | 4,291,768 
1884 2,687,105 | 6,643,114 | 3,018,251 
1885 6,570,800 | 21,127,308 | 8,438,409 
1884 | 6,484,800 | 20,535,457 | 6,494,890 
1885 600,000] 1,264,994 397,571 
1884 600,000 | 1,161,863 330,672 
1885 630,000 1,479,088 409,699 
1884 530,000 | 1,210,142 312,746 
1885 310,000 et Pee 
1884 200,000 of 
1885 | 1,000,000] 5,751,679 Pe 
1884 1,000,000} 5,547,266) 1,771, 
1885 300,000 622,203 128,779 
1884 250,000 548,267 134,275 
1885 1,102,500} 1,634,543 244,019 
1884 500,000} 1,014,580 214,061 
1885 | 2,505,730 6,893,325 2,977.9 
1884 2,505,979 | 7,020,817 | 3,039,73 
1885 | 25,186,123 | 79,100,612 | 18,485,426 
1884 | 22,359,669 | 75,217,594 | 18,114,781 
1885 GEE  disstine Ee wosuaned 
1884 a) ere eee 
1885 | 3,950,000] 8,662,796| 1,971,179 
1884 4,000,000} 8,833,510 | 2,206,449 
1885 270,100 499,510 87,081 
1884 270,100} 373,431 43,169 
1885 | 12,485,000 | 45,292,836 | 15,627,729 
1884 | 12,485,000 | 43,166,539 | 14,880,041 
1885 1,100,000 / 4,961,430/| 1,781,718 
1884 1,100,000] 4,503,123 | 1,443,063 
1885 2,720,000 | 3,057,135 188,301 
1884 | 2,280,000] 2,764,930 135,242 














Cash 
Premiums 
Received. 


$ 
507,138 
427,175 


2,892,566 
3,153,471 


45,545 


9,482,450 
9,253,928 


586,657 
182,464 


102,942 
99,378 


49,146 
94,749 


470,563 
431,859 


1,921,495 
2,622,993 


102, 
102,828 


1,511,630 
1,606,796 


78,760 
7274, 
659,1 

3,626,651 
3,275,090 


189, 30% 
349,935 


700,986 
705,340 


7,928,453 
8,289,595 


400,7 
352,5°5 


ny 


33,507 
11,442 


geil 388 
572,877 
241,431 
615,695 
464,776 
1,534,967 
1,617,071 


33,326,652 
32,811,205 


2,617,463 
2,596,937 


166,524 
123,694 


12,174,523 
11,955,202 


3,146,542 
2,972,034 


511,195 
$43,253 


Expenses 








Gotal | Paid for | Paid for | Other than | Total Dis- 
Secenee Losses. | Dividends. | Losses and | bursements. 
: . Dividends. 
st 302 : 5 54,580 ‘ 59 ‘. 
3» 223,41 . 138, 416,454 
562,368 178.078 56,040 96,806 328,921 
3,249,123 | 1,747,686 321,812 | 1,319,547] 3,389,045 
3,432,913 | 1,685,412 359,922 | 1,226,459] 3,271,793 
60,666 GRIT cccccses 16,745 26,685 
10,664,444 | 5,449,397 | 1,494,000] 3,074,238] 10,017,635 
10,477,200 | 5,608, 1,476,211 | 2,929,287] 10,014,196 
663,021 150,716 16,500 259,373 426,589 
251,085 41,667 10,000 63,971 115,638 
125,769 B.ts 38,509 43,853 128,426 
120,850 49,53 33,726 23,059 103,323 
99,226 8,535 35,072 20,280 63,887 
106,506 12,738 27,500 23,535 63,773 
602,857 194,042 166,478 305,057 665,577 
541,153 267,810 95,654 144,423 507,887 
3,303,067 | 1,534,254 177,083 | 1,093,019 2,804,356 
2,845,056 | 1,348,440 232,593 893,044] 2,474,077 
125,51 73,768 9,771 55,056 138,595 
123,05 65,638 7.325 43,792 116,755 
1,667,806 | 587,723 43,000 | 752,883] 1,383,606 
1,832,682 504,781 91,441 857,523 1,453,745 
78,760 21,743] --++-++- 45,764 67,507 
881,947 | 472,063 1cg,200 153,213 734,476 
791,062 426,315 131,980] 212,643 770,938 
4,489,020 | 2,648,754 253,718 4 3,555,722 
3,182,104 | 2,070,065 330,787 081 2,707,933 
217,107 152,529 16,354 38,621 207, 
384,437 271,878 16,253 49,545 326,676 
1,074,102 350,861 219,8 533,675 1,104,372 
1,052,845 286,124 282,5 277,913 Bye o06 
9,000,277 | 3,876,894 | 2,201,696] 2,334,722 8,413,312 
9,219,730 | 4,849,311 | 1,849,067] 2,133,929] 8,832,307 
470,301 210,346 30,000 131,791 372,137 
424,736 | 242,488 30,000] 116,767 389,255 
873,042 452,944 50,000} 258,053 760,997 
603,3 309,134 50,000 169,775 588,909 
34,107 EDT ccoccyes 6,312 9,781 
17,805 em ecccces ike 7,619 
1,023,955 472,320 55, 410,750 938,934 
1,035,941 | 518,571 ost 356,377 69,004 
610,908 30,736 | ---+-- ** 43; 74,576 
251,910 42,199 | «+++... ° 2a 142,367 
664,180} 307,378 40,000} 203, 551,338 
584,257 278,617 40,000 157,453 476,070 
1,986,576 | 951,985 297,084} 598,072] 1,847,141 
1,997,716 | 907,079 256,486 | 568,006] 1,731,571 
36,483,022 | 19,271,886 | 2,698,972 | 11,803,598 $3.774-456 
4,045, 18,950,532 | 2,678,799 | 11,418,347] 33,047, 
2,820, 1,573,460 272,208 978,680 2,824,348 
apne 1,772,081 312,886 982,001 3,066, 
193,522 33,630 6,250 72,368 112,248 
193,612 23,096 5,000 42,179 70,275 
14,191,548 242,977 | 1,798,202 4,583,010] 13,624,279 
stapeute ,200,912 | 1,911,607/ 4,103,164 | 14,275,683 
3.344.821} 1,041,577| 571,499] 1,446,416) 3,059,492 
3,159,727 | 1,595,304 | 1,084,045 538,955 | 3,218,304 
665,708 320,489 93,500 197, 611,7 
691,910 a7 tas 101,083 18,060 pees 
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TABLE SHOWING AGGREGATES OF CAPITAL, ASSETS, SURPLUS, INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 380 JOINT STOCK AND 199 MuTUAL Fire 


AND MARINE INSURANCE 


CoMPANIES.—Continued. 



































Total 
Stock | Mutual] Year Assets Cash Total ' ’ Expenses 
Q . ’ Net : Paid for Paid for | Other th : 
NAME OF STATE. Com- Com- | Endin Capital. Exclusi Premiums Cash See er than | Total Dj 
panies, oaunie, Des. 5. = of wee andl Surplus. | Received. ieacane. Losses. | Dividends. Eguase and bursements, 
Notes, Jividends, 
———— es 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRMAG .os0ssisaces ea ee I : } 1885 100,000} 178,520 13,707| 105,844 115,058 66,540 | seeeeeee 31,220 97,760 
— ° 1884 400,000 160,747 1,980 92,577 108,009 8S ee 32,919 126,070 
1885 100,000 BY ere 8,706 24,091 ere 6,39 
VERMONT.....++-+0+e0 bi ? i } 1884 100,000 | errs 20,974 24,171 BE,IO9 | coscccce sna 0 
1885 719,076 | 2,455,595| 950,776] 344,256) 492,167) 269,497 60,198} _152,4 8 
VIRRINER ccvevccccvedcesessecces 5 I ; 1884 719,076 | 2,648,944 903,176 351,489 507,359 241,381 68,174 1e5 438 = 
1885 CRS “sacumaunls Géadebet 4 asesbissll wedkadee]) sb00eek Dandensie ] oe0dasca rs 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY...... I oe ; 1884 20,000 46,154 25,328 4429 4429 | wweeceee | ceeeeeee 1,074 1,074 
1885 1,100,000} 1,284,200 140,355 439,963 517,235 267,718 23,000 85,102 
WEST VIRGINIA .2......0-eeeee II oe 5 1884 1,100,000 | 1,404,188 113,432 249, 342,834 217,902 $3000 67.954 ae 
1885 1,500,000} 3,629,950] 1,150,641 | 1,345,304| 1,625,461 720,863 107,922 510,691} x, 
IIR gain Soci a ceacoureenc 4 2 } 1885 conan] Raseiis| saliem| saeiet| saenass ay 108 boa | —s rears 
ae eee 39,101,392 | 18,825,042 | 26,390,414 | 27,013,862 | 15,860,649 ........ 8,321,5) 18 
FOREIGN COMPANIES.........-- 23 } a, error 36,785,834 | 17,953,645 | 25,029,903 | 26,322,374 | 17,047,885| ........ ‘sehaey os isean 
, 1885 | 96,761,074 | 291,752,835] 94,943,703 | 117,055,834 130,035,599] 66,662,990 | 11,262,398 | 40,679,78 | 118,60 
Aggregates (579 Co.'s)....... 380 199 ; 1884 | 93,681,336 | 273,674,205) 84,422,116 | 113,325,537| 116,045,312) 69,088,677 | 11,774,116 36,852,089 | 117,714893 
| | 























ought to be made up from the interest and other receipts of the 
company ; that is to say, current business failed to pay for current 
disbursements, including dividends to stockholders. 

The amount paid for fire losses was nearly $3,000,000 less in 
1885 than in 1884, but it still presents a magnificent total that is 
wholly unwarranted and unnecessary, representing a degree of 
wastefulness that the companies should strive their utmost to pre- 
vent. When it is considered that a very large proportion of the fire 
losses—it might be said nearly the whole amount—is due to more or 
less carelessness and recklessness, all of which might be overcome, it 
is surprising that the companies do not devote more attention to 
the matter of fire prevention and fire protection than is now done. 
When they make it to the pecuniary interest of the propertyowners 
to adopt proper safeguards for the protection of the property, the 
fire losses can be reduced fully fifty per cent without any material 
reduction of the amount of insurance at risk or volume of premium 
receipts. It being conceded that the expenses attending the ob- 
taining of new business is excessive—or in other words, that com- 
missions are too high—it is not apparent that the lopping off of the 





excess of commissions will prove so easy a matter or so profitable 
as would be the reduction of the fire loss of the country. The 
New England mutuals have demonstrated what can be done in this 
direction, having reduced the losses in the isolated risks they in- 
sure, at the same time that they have brought down the cost of in- 
surance to the propertyowners. THE Spectator has been a per- 
sistent advocate for the adoption by underwriters of the most 
approved methods of fire protection, with a view of decreasing the 
fire losses of this country. We believe this to be the key to the 
underwriting position, and until that is done we fail to see how 


underwriting can be made permanently profitable. 


The intelligent 


underwriter, who studies the statistics of the business and watches 
carefully the daily reports of losses as they occur, cannot but be 
impressed with the fact that a great majority of the fires that occur 
are preventable, and would not occur if fire underwriters insisted 
upon the adoption of the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

Without attempting to analyze a presentation of figures which 
is in itself an analysis, we commend the accompanying table to the 
careful attention of underwriters. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Ten Per Cent Commission Movement. 
A REPRESENTATIVE of The Broker called upon Cornelius Du Bois, 
president of the New York Board of Fire Insurance Brokers, and 
asked him his opinion upon the situation, which he gives substantially 
as follows: 


only with members of the Board of Brokers, and by agreeing to allow 
such members fifteen per cent upon all business outside of the dry-goods 
district, and ten per cent upon all business in the dry-goods district, and 
by leaving the question of disciplining those brokers who make rebates 
to the insured to the Board of Brokers for action, would prevent all an- 
tagonism from the brokers, and would be a lasting agreement that would 
produce the result which the companies now seek. Brokers realize that the 


‘*T have the heartiest sympathy with the insurance companies in their 
endeavor to reduce the ratio of expenses of management to premium re- 
ceipts, and I think that all of the better class of brokers in this city are 
of the same opinion. The paying of exorbitant commissions that has 
been practiced for so long has in no way benefited the broker, and has 
only demoralized the business and has brought about the present state of 
affairs, but in the endeavor of companies to rectify the evils they are going 
too far in the other extreme. A cut in commission from thirty-five to ten 
per cent will be a strain upon whatever agreement is entered into that will 
sooner or later either break the contract or give the broker an increased 
commission. The commission of fifteen pet cent is as small as the com- 


panies ought to expect to pay at this time, and by agreeing to do business 








agents and those who manage insurance companies on a gross commission 
will be greatly benefited if the proposed plan of ten per cent should take 
effect. There are so many agents that have a fixed contract upon the basis 
of twenty-five and thirty per cent gross commission, that for them to pay 
only ten per cent would inure very much to their benefit, but would make 
little or no difference in the expense to the companies which they repre- 
sent, and from the temper of those with whom I have conversed, 
would lead me to believe that a discrimination would be made in 
favor of certain companies and against others if this commission 
of ten per cent was persisted in, Personally I am determined 
that I will never be a party to any boycotting scheme, as it is repug- 
nant to all my sense of justice; but I think that the universal dis- 
satisfaction that every insurance broker would feel at receiving only ten 
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per cent would cause a number of companies eventually to yield to their 
solicitations for an increased compensation. Some underwriters have 
told me that they believed a universal commission of ten per cent with no 
rebate to the assured would really give the broker more commission than 
he now receives, but I am personally of the opinion that it is not so, and 
that, with only few exceptions, brokers are making now more than ten 
per cent upon their business. As a matter of fact, those brokers that have 
made the most rebate, that have brought on the demoralization to the 
business, that have indulged in all the practices which we now are trying 
to eradicate, are the very brokers that will benefit by this proposed agree- 
ment. They have partially foreseen the present condition and conse- 
quently have, during the past few years, secured risks from other brokers 
by making rebate, in some cases, of their entire commission. These 
brokers now hope to retain this business, and therefore a commission of 
ten per cent would be to them highly satisfactory. And it is perhaps 
from these brokers that the companies have got the idea that ten per cent 
would really be no loss of money to the brokers generally. But to those 
brokers who in the past have not made rebates, who have conducted their 
business as the companies now demand that all brokers should do, these 
are the brokers that will suffer.” 

“Do you think that the companies will come to any understanding 
among themselves, or will this movement prove futile as others that have 
preceded it ?” 

‘T think the companies have taken the bit in their teeth and that some- 
thing will be done, and I trust that they will succeed, and as far as it lays 
in my power I will use all influence that I may possess to bring about an 
agreement between the companies and the brokers on a fair and equitable 
basis.” 

E. R. KENNEDY APPROVES OF THE PLAN. 

E. R. Kennedy, of the firm of Weed & Kennedy, who is a member of 
the committee of fifteen appointed by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters to consider the recommendation of President Hall regard- 
ing excessive expenses of companies, and who is also a member of the 
sub-committee of five to formulate a compact for the companies to sign, 
has spoken as follows on the progress made by the committee : 

‘“‘ The sub-committee of five who have undertaken the work to get the 
companies to sign an agreement for regulating the business in the metro- 
politan district have met with such encouragement that I can say the only 
fears I have of complete success arise from a feeling that it is ‘ too good 
to be true.’ There are now 155 companies doing business in this city, 
and all but six of them have already signed this new compact. Of this 
six, two companies are already in the Tariff Association, but have not 
signed as yet, merely because they have not been seen. Practically, how- 
ever, these two companies are already in the movement, and but four 
companies are not yet committed to it. Of these four an officer of one, 
who was seen, simply wanted a little time to consider the matter, as he 
was new in his place. The president of another company was in favor of 
the project, but said it was his custom to confer with his executive com- 
mittee on such matters, and he would do so within a week, when he 
thought their signature would then be forthcoming without a doubt. Out 
of the two remaining companies, one company has not been seen, and the 
secretary of the other was opposed to signing anything whatever, but as 
he had no reason to give other than this we presume he can be influenced 
into the movement. Indeed, the most influential director in that particu- 
lar company is in favor of the project. 

“The details of a complete working association have been discussed 
among the companies and have been very generally approved. No objec- 
tion has been raised to the plan in general, but there has been some criti- 
cism of unimportant details. There is a strong conviction, however, that 
with the present feeling—a disposition to concede to anybody’s notion— 
that those details can be easily arranged and all objection overcome. 
Looking at the situation from a broker’s point of view, I may say that a 
number of the most influential brokers are cordially in favor of this plan, 
and some of them have come to me to say if their influence with any of 
the wavering companies could help matters I might command their serv- 
ices at any moment. The movement, undoubtedly, will inure to the benefit 
of the better class of brokers, and it will be to the interest of such brok- 
ers to support the companies in their endeavor to improve the condition 
of the business. True, there are a good many brokers who are making 
more than ten per cent on their premiums. But I am prepared to assert, 
and stand sponsor for the statement, that it will be a healthier state of 
affairs, and more in the interest of those brokers who really do business 





on business principles, and certainly more in the interest of the property- 
owners, who ultimately have to pay the brokerage, if it could be arranged 
to reduce the rate of brokerage even to five percent. In the insurance 
business a larger rate of commission is paid than in other branches of 
trade. All intelligent men know that in every industry the business is 
passing into the hands of parties who can do a large business at a small 
cost, and certainly the rate of fire insurance brokerage is out of propor- - 
tion to the cost of handling all other kinds of business. For this reason 
a great number of persons have been encouraged to connect themselves 
with fire insurance, and those men on a very small business have been 
enabled to earn large commissions... Thus our profession has become a 
graveyard for decrepit men who have been attracted to it for the reason 
stated, and who rely upon their friends who control risks, for their 
support. I feel the strongest possible confidence that this project will 
succeed immediately, for the reason that the four points of doctrine which 
form the ground-work of the agreement are sound and equitable, includ- 
ing the ten per cent rate of commission, which is not only equitable but 
liberal toward the brokers, and the policybuyers as well as the policy- 
sellers will see that this is just; and the only brokers who oppose it, 
oppose it because they want more than ten per cent of their patrons’ 
money. Why, at this rate of commission, any broker can earn a good 
living ! To indicate the profits in brokerage at such a rate I may say that 
I know of one mercantile concern which pays on its main stock—and that 
by no means the largest in New York—nearly $20,000 a year in premiums, 
At ten per cent the commission on that business is $2000. The insurance 
broker already in business can transact all their insurance matters with- 
out adding $50 to his expenses, and he certainly ought to be able to do 
their business for five per cent or $1000 ona bulk of business of this 
sort. I consider it a magnanimous and generous proposition on the part 
of the companies to pay ten per cent, and especially in view of the fact 
that the business of the brokers will be protected under the compact. 
One broker will not be allowed, by dividing his commissions, to entice 
away the business of another broker, under the new arrangement. We 
are going to take away from broker ‘‘ A” the power to draw to himself 
the customer of broker ‘‘ B,” or else compel ‘‘ B” to work for nothing. 
That protection is certainly worth something to honorable brokers. A 
pledge will be required from brokers not to divide commissions with the 
insured, and no man will receive a brokerage until after he has signed 
such a pledge on his honor. Then, effective rules will be adopted to dis- 
cover and punish any violation of the pledge.” 


ANDERSON & STANTON ARE NOT IN FAvor OF TEN PER CENT. 


Mr. Stanton, of Anderson & Stanton, spoke as follows regarding the 
present movement among the companies to maintain a compact in New 
York city : 

‘*T was chairman of a committee appointed by the Board of Brokers to 
confer with the Board of Underwriters and the committee representing 
the non-tariff companies, and when the underwriters committee stated 
that it was their purpose to rate all the property in the city of New York, 
I replied if the rating of any number of the large manufacturing risks be 
carried out, the result would be that the Massachusetts mutuals would 
come in here and take away much business from the stock companies, I 
have in my own hands $5,000,000 of property that I know would eventually 
go to the mutuals, The mutuals are bidding strongly for business in this 
vicinity. Another reason why I think the present movement cannot suc- 
ceed is that the individual companies will not break their arrangements 
for business, no matter what the conditions of a compact. Some of the 
large companies have contracts with parties to pay them a commission on 
the profits of their business, and if this compact goes into force it will 
place those persons in a position better than nine-tenths of the brokers 
doing business here. The companies are not honest in their dealings 
among themselves, and no compact is going to make them so. There is 
another reason why the present movement musi fail. All things being 
equal, and assuming that all the companies fall into line, what would be 
the outcome of this attempt on the part of the companies? The result is 
going to be that the majority of the business will go to the large companies 
and the smaller companies will go to the wall. If the movement should 
go through I would not give my business tothe small companies, and 
other brokers will not. But the underwriters can make up their minds 
that nothing can be done unless the brokers are consulted in this matter. 
They have tried to ignore the brokers, and since the matter has been taken 
up by the New York Board in connection with Mr. Hall’s address, the 
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brokers have not been approached in any way. I do not think any move- 
ment can be successful unless the brokers give it proper assistance and 
support. ; 

‘* As to the question of commissions, some of the companies that have 
paid the largest commissions have made the most money, and why has 
that been so? Because a well-managed company is willing to pay well 
for good business. If a brokercan furnish business to a company from 
year to year which shows an average loss of from five to fifteen per cent 
of the premiums, the company can well afford to pay hima large commis- 
sion.” 


Mr. GoopricH THINKS THE COMPANIES SHOULD Fix RATES AND LET 
THE BROKERS ALONE, 


Mr. Goodrich, of Goodrich, Vietor & Co., takes the position that as the 
agent of the insured, the brokers are not interested in the present move- 
ment among the companies to reduce brokerage commissions to ten per 
cent net and cut off rebates. That is a question for the cumpanies to 
arrange. He assumes, however, that the companies cannot solve the 
expense difficulty by arbitrarily attempting to reduce commissions, In 
his opinion the companies should establish proper insurance rates, 
and should stand firmly by those rates, without deviation, then 
the question of commission and other expenses would adjust them- 
selves by natural losses. Mr. Goodrich said: ‘I formulated the 
last circular which was sent to the Board of Underwriters commitiee 
by the Board of Brokers. My theory is that the brokers should regulate 
their own affairs. Outside of their connection with the insured, the 
brokers have nothing to do with the companies or the companies with the 
brokers. The companies set out to do things which it is impossible to 
do, and then frequently blame the brokers because success does not at- 
tend their efforts. In the first place, the companies in all their undertak- 
ings work on the same basis, large and small. Now, the small compa- 
nies cannot expect as much from any movement as the large companies. 
When they place themselves on an equality with the large companies, 
they put themselves at a disadvantage. Itis true enough that commis- 
sions are high, enormously high, but the brokers do not profit by it, and 
the companies should control their business themselves and should so 
regulate rates as to adjust the rate of commission naturally, or make the 
brokers salaried men, There are certain companies in the city of New 
York to-day that have practically ruined the business in New York. If 
the companies do not reduce the rates, brokers cannot doit. I think that 
any movement to improve the business situation, should leave the com- 
mission question entirely out of consideration, Let the companies fix the 
rates, and the commission question will take care of itself. If it were 
possible for me to go to a company like the Liverpool and London and 
Globe with a msk and have the managers tell me that they will write the 
risk for one per cent net and stick to that decision, and the same deter- 
mination be made in other offices, then the brokerage question would be 
regulated by the nature of things,”—7%e Jnsurance Broker. 





The Late Charles H. Moore of Ohio. 


THE Cincinnati correspondent of The Baltimore Underwriter, ‘‘ Tancred,” 
gives the following obituary notice of the late Charles H. Moore, formerly 
Superintendent of Insuranee for Ohio: 


The announcement of the sudden and unexpected death of the gentle- 
man whose name heads this notice, on the 25th inst., was a great shock to 
his many friends. He had been slightly ill for several days, but no sus- 
picion was entertained that it was serious. On the evening of the 24th 
inst. his attending physician pronounced the case alarming, and he died 
at 10.30 A. M. the day following, the immediate cause being blood poison- 
ing. 

Col. Moore was born in Cambridge, Guernsey county, Ohio, in 1838, 
and there passed his early life. When the war broke out he served in the 
Sixteenth, and later in the Ninety-Seventh Ohio regiments, At the close 
of the war he engaged in the insurance business, and moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1868, where he has since been active in the life insurance busi- 
ness, serving as general agent for the New Jersey Mutual Life, and build- 
ing up a large and profitable business. The failure of this company was 
a severe blow to Col. Moore, for his confidence in it verged upon the 
sublime, even after most insurance men felt the end drawing near. When 
it came no one was hurt so badiy as he, yet many of the policyholders 
censured him, though unjustly. Later he served in the same capacity for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. This position he 
resigned when appointed Superintendent of Insurance by Governor Foster, 


which position he filled three years, reflecting honor and credit both upon 





ee 





the State and himself. He was the right man for the place, and the in. 
surance men in Ohio saw him retire with regret. At the time of his death 
he was general agent of the Standard Accident Insurance Company of 
Detroit, Mich., for which company he had been doing great Service 
During the past ten years Col. Moore had taken an active part in politics 
and was recognized as a keen, active, aggressive worker, and boon 
widely known. He was the largest man in some respects, I believe in 
Ohio-—certainly the broadest across the chest and shoulders—and his 
heart was as large proportionately as his body. He was a genial com. 
panion, social in his habits and true as steel to his friends, whom he 
counted by the score. He was so uniformly healthy and ruddy in com. 
plexion, and such a good comrade, that many who knew him slightly 
thought him a drinking man. None were ever more in error, for he was 
strictly temperate, never indulging under any circumstances to the extent 
even of a glass of wine. 

A man so aggressive as he naturally would have enemies, but I haye 
never happened to see them. One could not be angry long with Charley 
He would laugh them back to good nature. He was a good man, a good 
citizen, and always a gentleman. 

Col. Moore leaves a wife, no children ; and, while I cannot state posi- 
tively, am quite sure that he carried life policies to the extent of $25,000— 
possibly more. 





The Equitable Life’s Enlarged Building. 


THE improvements and enlargements of the Equitable Life Assurance ' 
Society’s great building on Broadway, Pine and Nassau streets, are going 
forward with remarkable dispatch, day and night, and will probably be 
completed before May 1, 1887. The entire cost of the building 
and rebuilding, including the cost of the land, will be $3,000,000, 
The entrance to the completed building will be in the middle 
of the block, and the central hall will extend over 300 feet to Nassau 
street. In the centre of the building the hall will widen out into an ar. 
cade 100 feet long and fifty feet wide, lined with shops and booths of all 
kinds. There will be about 800 rooms in the entire structure. The 
Equitable will occupy the second floor, as it does now, only its quarters 
will be more roomy. They are crowded now, while the alterations are 
going on, and the clerks are billeted all over the neighborhood. The 
directors’ room is given over to desks, and the directors have to meet in 
the room of the president. But, when the work is done, the Equitable 
Life will have the largest, finest and most conveniently arranged structure 
in the world devoted to office purposes. And it will turn out to bea 
profitable investment for its policyholders also.— Commercial Bulletin, 





The Compact and the Brokers. 


THE new compact pledging the companies to observe a uniform rate of 
ten per cent commissions to be paid to brokers has been very generally 
signed by thecompanies. Indeed, we were informed on Wednesday that 
all the companies doing business in the city but four had signed, and 
that these four were committed to the movement and their signatures 
would be obtained as soon as the officers returned to the city. It wasa 
noticeable fact that the companies that declined to sign the compacta 
few months ago, fixing commissions at fifteen per cent, and whose re- 
fusal caused the failure of that movement, were the first to attach their 
signatures to the present agreement. This was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the insurance press reflected very severely upon the selfishness 
of those companies that arrayed themselves against the wishes of the 
majority and the general welfare of the business. The prospects at this 
writing are that this agreement will go into effect so far as it lies in the 
power of the companies to enforce it. It must be that they appreciate 
by this time the necessity not only of making agreements but of keeping 
them. The business requires the enforcement of radical measures to re- 
form existing practices, and while it may be found that the measures now 
proposed go too far in this direction, it is universally conceded that it is 
well to give the propositions a fair and honest trial. If it should be 
found after trial that the proposed rate of commissions to brokers is too 
low, it can be readily adjusted to the satisfaction of all interested. One 
result which the enforcement of this proposition is likely to bring, which 
will be largely in the interests of respectable and trustworthy brokers, 
will be the driving out of business of that scallawag element that has 
forced itself upon the broker fraternity to the disgrace and pecuniary dis- 
advantage of all engaged in the business of underwriting. These scalla- 
wags are to the legitimate brokers what the ‘‘ shysters ” are to the legal 
fraternity or ‘‘ quacks” to the medical profession; they are no use to 
anybody, but a positive injury to all who come in contact with them. 
High rates of commissions have had a tendency to overcrowd the brok- 
erage profession and to load it down with incompetent and irresporsible 
men ; a low rate of commissions is calculated to have the opposite ten- 
dency and restore the business to the legitimate practitioners. Many of 
those with whom we have conversed within the past few days, while 
claiming that the rate should have been fixed at fifteen instead of ten per 
cent, are, nevertheless, willing to accept ten per cent experimentally, 
and to go ahead in good faith to do their share in upbuilding the business 
of fire underwriting. It is not expected that this reform will be accom- 
plished without difficulty or without meeting obstacles which will have 
to be overcome or temporized with, but it is a step in the right direction 
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ultimately to bring the fire underwriters and the trust- 

orthy responsible brokers into more intimate relations with each other. 
Let the experiment be tried. It is better to accept the present propos- 
ition than it is to perpetuate the existing demoralized condition of fire 

derwriting. Unless there is a betterment of the business in some way 
poy early day, companies and brokers bid fair to suffer in common and 
: lose their grip upon a business that has been profitable heretofore and 
can be made so again by unity of purpose and harmonious action.— 7he 


Insurance Broker. 


and promises 





The Golden Eagle Association. 


Inquiry having been made at the insurance department as to the right of 
the above-named company to do an industrial and infantile insurance 
business on the assessment plan, guaranteeing a specified amount of in- 
surance, the following answer was received : 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
ALBANY, June 22, 1886. 

Eprror SuNpDAY Mercury, DEAR Sik—I am in receipt of your favor of 
the roth inst., respecting the above-named association. In answer: The 
Golden Eagle Association was organized under chapter 175, laws of 1883, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide for the incorporation and regulation of co-op- 
erative or assessment life and casualty insurance associations or societies. 
That act was intended to provide fora method of insurance by which 
death losses are to be paid by means of occasional assessments upon the 
members, and not through the payment of fixed periodical premiums on 
the part of the insured, in consideration of which the company guarantees 
a fixed and absolute amount of insurance. In my opinion the plan of 
industrial and infantile insurance, as indicated in the printed circular in- 
closed in your letter, whereby fixed amounts of insurance are made pay- 
able in consideration of stated weekly payments on the part of the in- 
sured, is not authorized by the act of 1883 referred to, and is in violation 
of its provisions. Such a plan of insurance is provided for in this State 
only by the general life insurance law, chapter 463, laws of 1853, and the 
amendments thereof. Yours respectfully, 

W. B. RuGcies, Deputy Superintendent. 


According to the report of the Superintendent, the condition of this as- 
sociation January 1, was as follows : 
INCOME DURING 1885. 


Total paid by members......--ccccccccccsscccccscecscscceccscccccocces $3,376.65 
Received from other sources, viz., borrowed money... ........--+- teeeee 500.00 
Total income..........-+00s CV5SRS9E< onc sdamebogesenecesrierekeesiee $3,876,65 
Balance from previous yea@P...........cecccccescccecsscecesceccsccecess 614.84 

TOtAl.cccccrreee Perrrrrerrrrrririiritic tt retreat tee $4,491.49 





Losses and claims........ ObESEOD LS DETER EVE 0 cies yebeoseeeressensenees $577 25 
ET OE 0 SUNN s 05 04 009c50needewe ena seeennsdecuweenteoe 516.05 
ION Or NINN ois bbb 60 cobs sede vosnetndbe 0550 dds scours seis 1,324.89 
aE NRE G0 CNB 5 ais edi os tbh en ancObsdes weardonranamaes 20.49 
NNN, WUD sub 5.ot'ccc ants Sens $400 SeebRied de iibas wate eae 153.00 
aa Wise h Fhe 55a o 86 nnn 1508s hc deen ed ebere ews baberereness ster 45-00 
EE Se ee eee ree nae AE 92.91 
oe he oe re EP Er PME aR Te NE en Shs 6o.0-cue oie ae 62 97 
$2,792.56 

NN Ais outs cauaaeiege teh veczedionnns seeiveins Lastie apes Sake 1,698.93 * 

The liabilities against this balance are given as follows : 

NN 0's snc pnwan ees Uie'gwa eeu bars cea eenn ee wtemvne owas $500.00 
Ne ay DUNNE, WON s 5 oh Sues vascecdbes ccc ogbeeitien trseedaiecuste 537-35 
$1,037.35 
Showing an actual balance of..........+2.......s (idee enagenpaneae 661.58 





The National Benefit Assessment Club Plan. 


CONSIDERABLE excitement was occasioned among assessment insurance 
companies in this city on Thursday, by the announcement from Albany 
that the Insurance Superintendent had asked the Attorney-General to 
take measures to wind up the National Benefit Society, ‘‘ for doing busi- 
ness not allowed by the terms of its charter.” This company has been 
doing business upon what is termed the “‘ club plan.” This feature has 
been open to criticism ever since it was introduced, and Superintendent 
McCall at one time took ground against it. After an investigation, how. 
ever, he decided that the business was not contrary to law, and while he 
did not approve of it he admitted that it was lawful and that he had no 
authority to interfere with it. He madea through examination of the 
company as to its solvency and business methods and found nothing in 
them to complain of. The club feature of this plan is thus explained in 
the literature issued by the society: ‘‘ Ten members of the society, for 
instance, are each insured for $10,000 ; they are members of the general 
society, entitled to the benefitsas such, and liable only as other members 





of their class. These ten, however, agree to ‘ pool their issues,’ and 
each makes his policy payable in the event of his death to each of the 
other members of the club equally with his own heirs, When the first 
one in this club dies, the assessment to pay the claim arising from his 
death is levied upon the entire membership of the class to which he be- 
longs, the proceeds or face value of the certificate are then divided up. 
equally between his heirs and the other members of the club, receiving 
one-tenth of the amount each ; in the case we are illustrating the heirs of 
the deceased and each surviving member of the club would receive $1000, 
When the second member dies the amount due under his policy is divided 
into ninths, and his heirs receive one-ninth and the eight surviving mem- 
bers of the club receive one-ninth, and so the division is continued till 
but one member is left, when, at his death, the entire insurance is paid to 
his heirs, The following table illustrates the amounts received while 
living by each member of the club, and by his heirs or family upon his 
death : 
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$10,000 CLus—Benerits To Survivors. ee ¢| Total. 
g om 
« 
sisislsislsl¢of/s6/s]¢] s 
1st death... 1,000) 1,000) 1,000)1,000 1,000) 1,000) 1,000) I[,000) 1,000) 1,000 10,000 
= eee 1,UEK/1,000) 0,000 1,100 1,101 1,111} 1,111) 1,111| 1,112) 10,000 
-— | 1,250) 1,2501,250|1,250| 1,250] 1,250) 1,250) 1,250) 10,000 
(1,428 1,428 a, 8} 1,429] 1,429) 1,429 1,429) 10,000 
oe ™ iss 1.666 1667 1,667} 1,667) 1.667 1,067| 10,000 
6th “ 2,000} 2,000} 2,000} 2,000} 2,000) 10,000 
7th | 2,500] 2,500) 2,500} 2,500) 10,000 
Sth * ... | 3,333) 3.333) 3.334) 10,000 
ma! ses + | 5,000} 5,000) 10,000 
“ (to 

roth eos | | heirs) 10,000} 10,000 
Amount _re- | | 
— 1,000 2,111 3,361/4,789 6,455 8,456| 10,957 |14,289 | 19,290] 29,292|100,000 
during life. | | | 








After the publication of the dispatch, the president of the company, 
George Merrill, gave out the following as an explanation of the company’s 
affairs : ‘‘ The company in question has offices at No. 32 Liberty street. 
When inquiry was made there to-day by a reporter of The Evening Post, 
a representative of the company said that the trouble was in regard to a 
club assessment feature of its business, which is a sort of tontine plan of 
life insurance. The point had been raised that it was illegal to issue 
policies for the benefit of any person not a blood relation of the person 
insured, and not having what is called an insurable interest in the latter’s 
life. This whole question has been gone over when Mr. McCall was In- 
surance Superintendent, and that officer, while objecting personally to 
the system, had given the opinion that it was not illegal. If it was held 
to be so, the company was ready to relinquish it, as this formed buta 
comparatively small part of its business, the rest of which was conducted 
on the regular assessment plan. There was no difficulty of any kind in 
regard to the company’s financial condition. It now included about 2500 
members, and had done about $3,000,000 worth of business this year thus 
far.” 

The National Benefit Society was incorporated in 1881, but did not do 
business extensively until the beginning of 1884, when it passed under its 
present management. Its officers are: George Merrill, president ; 
Stephen H. Mills, vice-president ; R. D. Merrill, treasurer, and Frank 
Delano, secretary. The other members of the new board of directors are 
David Bingham, Robert D. Douglas, John H. Sprague, John L. Merrill, 
William Barbour, John Tait, M. D., and James Thompson, 

President Merrill said that a number of other companies had done busi- 
ness on a similar principle, at least one of which had just discontinued 
the club feature on account of the Superintendent's objections. His own 
company had been in correspondence with Mr. Maxwell on the subject, 
and Secretary Delano had an interview with him only last Friday. Jt was 
understood by the company that the question was still a matter of discus, 
sion, and its officers were surprised, therefore, to see the announcement 
of the Superintendent’s action to-day. As the written law had not been 
altered, it seemed peculiar that what was held legal under one Insurance 
Superintendent should be unlawful under another. 

In addition, it may be said that the company was incorporated under the 
laws of 1885, but has for some time had it in contemplation to reincor- 
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porate under the more recent laws relative to assessment companies, and 
will probably do so at once, for outside of the club feature of its plan it 
has a large membership which the officers will protect. The Superintend- 
ent of Insurance and the Attorney-General are to hear the officers of the 
company in their own defense at Albany during the present week. The 
charge that the club feature is unlawful because the individual members 
have no insurable interest in the lives of the other members, is contro- 
verted by recent decisions of the courts, which have held that a person 
may insure his life for the benefit of another, whether that other has an 
insurable interest or not. The insured has a right to give his insurance 
to whoever he pleases, but no person not having an insurable interest in 
another has a right to insure him for a speculative purpose. 





The Flouring Mills of Minneapolis. 
Tue following shows the productive capacity of flouring mills of Minne- 
apolis : 














BarreEts Per Day. 
NAME OF MILL. 

> 1883, 1884. 1885. 
IG onde 6d cr0cbee9esv cesseeseces goo 1,250 1,250 
COE oscccecesscocsescoccsscscevess 550 575 575 
Ss cbsnds cscs vceneseessssecsense 1,000 1,200 1,200 
COG OT occ rcccccccsesescesesoceses 1,700 1,900 2,000 
DANO cece cccccccccccsvecescoesesses 250 310 350 
BNOUGIOS ccccccccce ccs cccccssscccccess 800 800 800 
CD Ninainc0 setcedotecscucwesuveesis 1,000 1,000 1,000 
PN ciknendssccrscessccccccescsscoe 250 275 275 
FRUMIBOU. 6. cccccccsccscsceccescoces 775 800 1,100 
POMMONPONG. 005 cccscsesccvccescosesces 600 er 1,000 
PN. a6. ccstevceseciccecesesss 1,300 1,500 1,500 
EE Side ccesesnseestceoes cs ceseess 1,500 1,500 1,800 
Dn cence cesersavevecesencoveccoses 1,300 1,300 1,400 
PRE ccctecccccccvescvcussssceoossus 275 275 375 
PEE Pv cescrcdsdeccsissovsvenseess 5,200 6,200 7,009 
PREY Thon nove ccvcocveccsccssevccees ewe eove 2,000 
SN  basececcecesmnceesss«seews 450 509 500 
Is: 8 0.55.0 6566 006 eenenesiareedsee 1,500 1,500 1,500 
URIOR.. sc ccccccccccccccccccee ebewenses 310 310 a8 
Washburn A. ..ccccocccccccecevccceese 3,200 3,500 4,000 
WOOO Bi cence ccccsesecccessoecees 1,000 1,000 1,200 
WR Coc ccccccvesccces coeeveceee 2,000 2,000 2,300 
ZOTD cccvcccccsevcescccssessoecsonsces 600 800 800 

















A Fire Marshal For Boston. 


THE following is the act, passed in the closing hours of the Massachusetts 
legislature last week, creating a fire marshal for the city of Boston. This 
bill was prepared by Osborn Hows, Jr., secretary of the Boston Under- 
writers Union : 


SECTION I. The Governor of the Commonwealth, by the advice and with 
the consent of the council, shall appoint an officer to be known as the fire 
marshal of the city of Boston, who shall be a citizen of said city, to hold 
office for a term of three years from the date of his appointment or until 
his successor is appointed. Said fire marshal may be removed at any time 
by the Governor. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of said fire marshal to examine into the 
cause, circumstances and origin of fires occurring within the municipal 
district of Boston, by which any building, vessels, vehicles or any valu- 
able personal property shall be accidentally or unlawfully burned, de- 
stroyed, lost or damaged, wholly or partially, and to specially examine 
and decide whether the fire was the result of carelessness or the act of an 
incendiary. 

The said fire marshal shall, when in his opinion said proceedings are 
necessary, take the testimony on oath of all persons supposed to be cog- 
nizant of any facts or to have means of knowledge in relation to the mat- 
ters herein required to be examined and inquired into, and cause the 
same to be reduced to writing, verified and transmitted to the District At- 
torney of the county of Suffolk, and to the Board of Fire Commissioners 
of the city of Boston. 

Said fire marshal shall report in writing to the owners of property, or 
other persons interested in the subject matter of investigation, any facts 
and circumstances which he may have ascertained by such inquiries and 
investigation, which shall in his opinion require attention from said per- 
son or persons, and it shall be the duty of said fire marshal, whenever he 
shall be of opinion that there is evidence sufficient to charge any person 
with the crime of arson, to cause such person to be arrested and charged 
with such offense, and furnish to the District Attorney all the evidences 
of guilt, with the names of witnesses and all the information obtained by 











him, including a copy of all pertinent and material testimony taken in the 
case ; and he shall specially report to the Board of Fire Commissioners 
as often as such board shall require, his proceedings and the progress 
made in all prosecutions for arson, and the result of all cases which pe 
finally disposed of. 

Sec. 3. The fire marshal shall have power to subpoena witnesses, and to 
compel their attendance before him in like manner and effect as trial 
justices, to testify in relation to any matter which is, by the provisions of 
this act, a subject of inquiry and investigation by the said fire marshal 

The said fire marshal shall be and is hereby authorized to administer 
and verify oaths and affirmations to persons appearing as witnesses before 
him, and false swearing in any matter or proceeding aforesaid shall be 
deemed perjury and shall be punishable as such. 

The said fire marshal shall have authority, at all times of the day or 
night, in the performance of the duties imposed by the provisions of this 
act, to enter upon and examine any building or premises where any fire 
shall have occurred, and the buildings and premises adjoining and near 
to that in which the fire occurred. 

Sec. 4. The compensation of the fire marshal shall be a salary of $3000 
per annum, which shall be paid in monthly installments by the Treasurer 
of the city of Boston. Such salary and all expenses incurred by said fire 
marshal in making inquests for the purpose of determining the origin of 
fires shall be included in the expenses of the county of Suffolk. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Fire Commissioners of the 
city of Boston to supervise and direct, whenever it shall be the opinion 
that the public interests will be subserved thereby, the investigations, ex. 
aminations and proceedings of said fire marshal, and make all needful 
and proper rules and regulations in relation to the duties of the office and 
the manner of performing the same, and to determine the necessary ex. 
penses and to audit the accounts of said fire marshal. 

Sec. 6. On the first of May of each year, on presentation of proper 
vouchers and accounts, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the city of Boston the salary of the said fire marshal, and 
the expenses incurred during the preceding calendar year, in prosecuting 
his investigations in the manner above mentioned ; provided, however, 
that the said payment made by the Treasurer of the Commonwealth shall 
in no case exceed in amount twenty five per cent of the tax collected by 
the Commonwealth on premiums received by insurance companies for 
written fire risks in the city of Boston during the preceding calendar 
year. 

Sec. 7. The fire marshal shall submit each year in the month of May 
a detailed report of his official action to the city council of the city of 
Boston. 

Sec. 8. All acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect when accepted by the city council of 
the city of Boston. 





Chicago’s New Fire Boat. 


INSURANCE companies doing business in Chicago will be glad to learn 
that two weeks from next Saturday it is expected that the new fire boat 
of the Chicago department will be launched. The hull is finished and 
the planking laid on her decks. Everything is ready for the engines, 
boiler and pumps, which will be in shape in a few days, and then, after 
the bed-plate for the engine has been bolted into place, the boat will be 
launched. All of the work except the pumps has been let to Chicago 
contractors, and as Chief Swenie looked over the details yesterday, he 
expressed his belief that Chicago would have the best fire boat in the 
world when this one is put into service. There is a single ‘‘ Scotch” boiler, 
eleven feet six inches in diameter, and sixteen feet long, which is big 
enough to furnish all the steam necessary to run pumps and engines 
‘* wide open” simultaneously, and still have plenty of reserve power, so 
that it will never under any circumstances have to be forced. The en- 
gine is a double one, with high pressure cylinders of twenty-inch stroke, 
and the screw is eight feet in diameter, with a twelve-foot pitch. Itis 
estimated that 175 or 180 revolutions of the screw per minute will be the 
maximum speed of the engines. Theoretically the boat would be thrust 
forward 175 x 12 = 1980 feet per minute ; but in a boat built on as fine lines 
as this one, witha long clear run, an allowance of twelve per cent is made 
for slippage. This would have an actual speed of 1740 feet a minute, 
running 175 revolutions of the wheel. If there were but 150 turns a min- 
ute the boat, the builders say, will be able to attain a speed of over 
nineteen miles an hour. 

The dimensions of the new boat are: Length over all, 105 feet; length 
on water line, 95 feet; beam over all, 24 feet 8 inches; depth, 11 feet ; 
extreme draft, 8 feet 10 inches; displacement, 201 tons. ‘The pumps, 
which are being built in the East, will be the most powerful ever put into 
suchacraft. Two six-inch copper pipes run forward from the pumps, 
one on each side of the vessel, just above the deck line and inside the 
woodwork, Forward there are fourteen three and one-half inch gates, 
seven on each side, to which hose may be coupled, so that fourteen streams 
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may be played from her at once if necessary. The hose will be carried on 
two reels, 500 feet each, and each reel is on small wheels, so that it may 
be run about the deck easily. There will be a swivel pipe forward, with 
a diameter of two and a half er three inches, through which a single stream 
may be thrown 300 feet, Chief Swenie believes he could wash an entire 
lumber-yard fire into the river with this stream, Large tanks are provided 
to carry clear water for the boilers, and when in service one engine will 
be detailed to supply it with fresh water rather than use the filthy water 
found in the North and South Branches. The coal-bunkers allow for 
thirty tons of fuel. Captain Cowan, who is in charge of the present fire 
boat, will command the newone. This boat when completed will be 
stationed where the one now in commission is lying—in one of the slips 
in the South Branch in the lumber district—and the one now doing duty 
will go out of commission, unless it is thought advisable to station it in 
the main branch of the river and hold on to it until next year, when it may 
be possible to build the mate of the one now so nearly completed. 





The Order of Mutual Protection Splits on Old Assessments. 


Autindications point strongly to the early dissolution of the Order of 
Mutual Protection, which originated in this city five years ago. Its start 
was fairly prosperous, but it was, as subsequent events have illustrated, 
to have a checkered career. Its history after its second year has been one 
of much trouble and a consequent source of uneasiness to its controlling 
power. While intended by its founders to become a national power, its 
chief support has come from its local membersh‘p, never having at any 
one time more than 600 or 700 members outside of the city and State. A 
terrible blow, which fairly staggered it, came last winter, in the secession 
of over 200 of its active workers. It recovered, however, and has passed 
along smoothly until within the last few weeks. As is known, the order 
is behind on several death claims, aggregating some $5000. To meet this 
an extra assessment call is necessary. The younger members, who were 
initiated after the debt was created, object to paying the assessment. In 
this centres the difficulty which promises to end the order’s existence. G. 
Guckles, one of the officers of the supreme lodge, in an interview with a 
Globe-Democrat reporter in reference to the subject, said that it was 
almost an impossibility for the order to continue. In fact, he said, the 
special session of the supreme lodge, which was held on Monday night, 
was a very stormy one, and if all the representatives take out the mem- 
bers they threatened, there will not be over 200 left. The order now has 
only about 600 members left in good standing. 

The supreme secretary was also seen yesterday, and stated that at the 
Monday night special supreme lodge meeting, the question of changing 
the name of the order was brought up and put toa vote, and defeated bya 
large majority. He also stated that a secession of about 300 members of 
the order took place some time ago, and formed a society called the F. M. 
W., or Free Men and Women. The order now exists only in St. Louis 
and Chicago, nineteen lodges, with a membership of 600 in this city, and 
three lodges in Chicago, comprising 150 members. Of the old members 
who were in the assessment for the death benefit now under litigation, 
only 100 are left, The 500 new members scout the idea of meeting the 
old obligations, and the matter is in a very unsettled condition. Dissatis- 
fied members of the order are continually dropping in at the office of the 
supreme secretary to consult him and overhaul the papers of the order. 
A good many of them seem disposed to drop out of the order, and the 
reticent, but obliging, high officials have a difficult task to keep them in 
the traces, —S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Report on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Tur New England Insurance Exchange at its last meeting heard the re- 
port of a committee appointed to investigate automatic sprinklers. The 
report opens with this statement : 

_‘‘Whatever may have been the opinion of underwriters a few years 
Since in regard to the experimental nature of the protection offered by 
automatic sprinklers, their efficiency has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt by the experience of the last seven or eight years.” 

The report notes as the special feature and underlying principle of auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, is the fact that water is constantly at hand in 
every part of the building, to be instantly applied in case of fire. It fol- 
lows, as a natural sequence, that being applied in the first stages, and only 
on or in the vicinity of the fire, a small quantity of water will be used as 
compared with other methods of protection. Consequently the quantity 
of water to be supplied is not so important an element. This fact, the 
committee thinks, should be constantly in mind in the consideration of 
Sprinkler protection, 

After describing the workings of the sprinkler system and discussing 

e dry-pipe System, piping and main valves, the committee report on 
water supply substantially as follows: 
wn It is absolutely essential that the pressure should be in the pipes at 

times. Two sources of water supply afford the best protection, The 





desired pressure may be constantly maintained by a tank located above 
the highest point to be protected by sprinklers, by reservoir pressure 
through street mains, by steam pumps having automatic pressure regula- 
tions, and by air-pressure tanks. The size of the elevated tank should 
not be less than 3000, and for a system of fair size, 5000 gallons, and the 
bottom of the tank should be not less than ten feet above the highest point 
to be protected. Steam pumps should be duplex and of from 250 to 500 
gallons capacity, should be connected automatically, and with a drip, so . 
that the pump may be always in working order. An air-pressure tank 
consists of an iron tank of desired capacity, about two-thirds full of water, 
the remaining space filled with compressed air under pressure of about 
eighty younds. This may be an important apparatus for supplying pres- 
sure on the tops of high buildings in cities. A force-pump may also be 
used as a secondary source of supply, connected with the system of 
sprinkler-pipes, proper check-valves to be placed in the pipes. Protec- 
tion by hydrants should not be overlooked, but they should be independ- 
ent from the system of sprinkler-pipes.” 

On construction of buildings to be protected by automatic sprinklers 
the report takes the ground that the best construction is one with plain, 
open finish, without any plastering or sheathing on ceiling or sides ; upper 
story open to the roof, with no plastering or sheathing on rafters (except 
that plastering may be allowed between timbers of the sides and between 
the rafters directly on the boarding). For inside partitions the plastering: 
and sheathing should be only on one side of the studding. Inside stair- 
ways and elevators should be enclosed. If a building otherwise con- 
structed is under consideration, the plastering on ceiling should be re- 
removed except in the upper story, where the concealed space between 
the ceiling and roof must be sprinkled, the same as of the floors below, 
and openings left so that the space may receive sufficient warmth to keep 
the sprinklers from freezing. If the sides are plastered or sheathed it may 
remain, provided the building is framed with a girth or timber between 
the posts at each floor, leaving only a space between each studding and 
each floor. All concealed spaces under roof must be removed, unless 
sprinklers are provided for as above. Any other condition than the above 
will not permit full protection by automatic sprinklers, and will not per- 
mit of first-class rating and must receive special consideration. Double 
flooring, with layer of mortar or cement between, is a desirable form of 
construction. 

Although there are some eighty sprinklers made, the committee thus far 
only recommends three, On the matter of insurance rates in buildings fully 
protected by these sprinklers the committee conclude that all kinds of 
manufacturing risks, other than boot and shoe manufacturing, are entitled 
to large reduction. As conditions vary with every risk, no absolute rules 
can be given ; but before final rating each case should be considered by 
itself. It is safe, however, to say that at least twenty-five per cent reduc. 
tion in rate will be granted. There are many risks where all the condi- 
tions to insure protection by automatic sprinklers could not be obtained, 


‘yet where a certain amount of protection might be given, but each case 


should be treated by itself and with great caution. Except in case where 
a special feature of hazard, like a picker-room, dry-room or boiler-room 
is only to be protected, the committee do not believe any case should be 
considered unless a sprinkler head covers every portion of the building. 

The final recommendaiion of the committee was that a committee of the 
Exchange be appointed to have consideration of factory risks and auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, The report entire was accepted, and is con- 
sidered one of the most important and valuable ever made on this subject. 
The Exchange will pay increasing attention to this all-important matter of 
protecting risks.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





The Massachusetts Legislature Adjourned. 


THE Massachusetts legislature of 1886, after a session of 176 days, was 
prorogued by the Governor Wednesday, June 30, and we are now able to 
ascertain just what has been done by that august body for the insurance 
interests of the Commonwealth. The session has been marked by the 
absence of insurance legislation, but in that respect the members have 
shown wisdum, and the interests of their constituents, the citizens of 
Massachusetts, have been well served. The few bills that have become 
law—only five in number—were strictly of a routine nature, and involved 
no important principles. They were as follows : 

1. Bill making premiums paid fidelity insurance companies, on Probate 
Court business, chargeable to the respective estates. 

2. Bill allowing the Boston Marine Insurance Company to do a fire 
business, also allowing it to invest from twenty-five to fifty per cent of its 
capital in real estate for office purposes. 

3. Bill changing the name of the Boylston Mutual Insurance Company 
of Boston to the Boylston Insurance Company. 

4. Bill amending the law with regard to manufacturers mutual insur- 
ance companies organized in this State, so that they may do business in 
Canada. 

5. Bill providing additional compensation for clerical assistance in the 
insurance department. 

The fact that there are already too many laws relating to insurance on 
the statue books of this Commonwealth, received a still more signal 
recognition by the General Court, in the adoption of the following re- 
solves towards the end of the session, than in this avoidance of legisla- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the Insurance Commissioner be authorized and requested 
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to prepare a revision and codification of the existing insurance laws, and 
report to the next General Court, 

Resolved, That the Insurance Commissioner be authorized to employ 
the assistance necessary to complete the work. 

This commendable action, which is entireiy in accord with the desire 
of the insurance fraternity, and perfectly agreeable to Commissioner Tar- 
box, whose views on the subject have been strongly expressed in his 
recent reports, is confidently expected to result in the much needed 
simplification of the laws regulating the business of insurance. 

The reconsideration, on the last day of the session, of the vote whereby 
the House rejected the Senate bill authorizing the appointment of a fire 
marshal for the city of Boston, and the final passage of the bill under a 
suspension of the rules, was the triumph of a measure directly in the pub- 
lic interest, over political expediency, which has been but too long de- 
ferred. Although coming at the eleventh hour, the community will be 
none the less thankful for its enactment; for in this respect Boston, 
which justly prides itself on an advanced position in regard to most mat- 
ters relating to the public welfare, has been behind many of the sister 
cities of the Union. 

The creditable record of the legislature of 1886 is very largely due to 
the efficiency of the joint insurance committee, which in its judicial 
capacity has allowed to pass through only the above wholly essential bills, 
and held back and thrown out 4 whole grist of prejudicial schemes, the 
introduction of which it was only natural to expect from the miscellane- 
ous make-up of the Massachusetts General Court. Cranks there appear 
to be in all legislative bodies, in some of which, such as that of New 
Hampshire last year, they predominate ; but the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture has only one Joyner, irrepressible though he maybe. Of the follow- 
ing undesirable measures reported unfavorably by the insurance com- 
mittee, the first two were referred to the next General Court, and the rest 
deemed inexpedient to legislate : 

1. By Representative Provin, order to change the Massachusetts stand- 
ard form of policy, to permit the use of kerosene and petroleum oil for 
culinary purposes. 

2. By Senator Wilbur, order to authorize the Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Benefit Association to accumulate a reserve fund, and make the 
State Treasurer the custodian of a special deposit. 

3. By Senator Joyner, order to prevent fire insurance companies from 
combining to increase rates. 

4. By the same, order to prohibit the issuance of tontine or semi-ton- 
tine life insurance policies by companies of other States authorized to do 
business in Massachusetts. 

5. By Representative Goldthwait, order to compel fire insurance com- 
panies to deal directly with their patrons where it is so desired. 

An order to deprive foreign and other State insurance companies of the 
privilege of transferring suits to the National courts, was introduced and 
referred to the judiciary committee, whose report of inexpedient to legis- 
late was finally adopted, but is understood to have been a part of the tac- 
tics of the attorneys of a party engaged in litigation with a number of 
prominent companies, and who, being in danger of defeat in the courts of 
justice, sought this means of intimidation to bring about a settlement. 
The same committee also knocked out an attempt to make tenants at 
will liable for damage by fire in their tenements. 

The adoption, without dissent, of all the recommendations of the insur- 
ance committee forms a record that must be very gratifying to its mem- 
bers, who have certainly won the thanks of the insurance and general 
community for their exercise of good judgment and discretion. Here are 
their names : Senator Myron P. Walker of Belchertown, chairman ; Rep- 
resentative Francis Ambler of Weymouth, clerk ; Senator John J. Hayes 
of Boston, Representatives Aug. N. Currier of Worcester, Edward M. 
Tucke of Lowell, Levi F. S. Davis of Somerville, Patrick F. Tierney of 
Salem, Robert Henry of Fall River, and William Provin of Westfield.— 
The Standard, Boston. 





Value of Chemical Engines in Preventing Losses by Water. 


A RECENT issue of The Baltimore Sun says: ‘“ The insurance companies 
have adjusted the losses to the stock in the dry-goods house of C. Simon 
& Sons, No. 63 North Howard street, near Lexington street, occasioned 
by the fire on Sunday afternoon, June 6. The award for the damage was 
$12,777.71, and the settlement was mutually satisfactory to the assured 
and the insurers. A large number of insurance companies, including six 
in Baltimore, had risks on the stock, aggregating $170,000, and their loss 
was eight per cent on the amount of the insurance. It is conceded that 
this comparatively small loss by fire in a house filled with costly goods 
was due to the fact that on the discovery of the fire, which was rapidly 
spreading, the firemen only used chemical fire extinguishers to put it out. 
Hence the large stock of goods escaped damage from water. An insur- 
ance man says in this connection that it again demonstrated the utility of 
fire extinguishers as a desirable adjunct to our efficient fire department. 
He hopes that the practical suggestion of the chief engineer for the addi- 
tion of very large chemical engines will be adopted by the city council. 
He says fires in the first, and especially in the upper stories of buildings used 











for the sale of textile fabrics, then could be speedily extinguished, prevent. 
ing to a great extent prolonged interruption in business, and lessening the 
pecuniary damage to property. Insurance companies find that the largest 
part of their losses at fires is from the abundant use of water, Probably 
unavoidable in most instances. Extinguishers, they say, have been found 
of great advantage where the fire has not gained too much headway, With 
the exercise of coolness and good judgment, extinguishers are valuable ip 
fighting fire at close quarters. In a recent fire on Baltimore street a line 
of hose was run to the top story of a warehouse to extinguish fire that was 
communicated from an adjoining business building. The hose burst jp 
two pieces, and the insurance companies paid $10,000 for damages to the 
stock from water, but there was no loss to the . ock from fire.” 





The Ten Per Cent Commission Compact. 


THE following is the compact or agreement now being circulated for sig. 
nature among the companies : 


With the view of improving the fire insurance business of this locality 
and for the purpose of decreasing the present heavy ratio of expenses in 
conducting the same, the undersigned hereby respectively agree to unite 
in an association upon the following conditions : 

1. That all risks of every description in the Metropolitan district be 
equitably rated. 

2. That no commission be paid in excess of ten per centum of the 
premium. 

3. That no rebate to the assured be made by the companies from estab. 
lished rates, and that rules be prepared under which the rebating of com. 
missions by brokers shali be effectually prevented. 

4. That penalties be fixed for the infraction of any of the rates and rules 
that may be adopted by the association. 

It being understood and agreed that as soon as every company doing 
business in the Metropolitan district shall have signed this agreement, a 
meeting of the signers shall forthwith be called, and a plan prepared em- 
yp the foregoing conditions and providing for the speedy execution 
of the same. 


The signatures of nearly every company doing business in the Metro- 
politan district have already been affixed to the agreement. It is believed 
that all will sign at an early day. There is some objection raised by six 
or eight companies, but it is believed they wil! eventually yield their in- 
dividual preferences to the will of the majority. 





MERE MENTION. 


—L’Union des Agriculteurs (live stock) has been declared to be in 
bankruptcy. 


—Almost all the Chicago insurance offices are closing now at two 
o'clock on Saturdays. A good idea. 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 


—The American Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore has declared 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent. 


—The Maryland Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore has declared 4 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent. 


—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has declared their 
usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 


—lIt is estimated that property to the value of $2,000,000 was destroyed 
in nine counties in Ohio by recent tornadoes. 


—The Associated Firemens Insurance Company of Baltimore has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 


—The managers of the Girard Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 


—When companies write dwelling risks at two cents a year on $100 
what right have they tocomplain if the business is unprofitable? Also, 
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what has the matter of expense to do with the aggregate of premiums a 
company can “scoop in ” on such a basis ? 

—Jesse K. Hines, for the past twelve years Insurance Commissioner 
of Maryland, has been re-elected for another term of four years. 


_—Dr. W. S. McCullom, a dentist at Niagara Falls, was found dead at 
Clarksville, N. Y., June 26, shot through the breast. It is stated that he 


had $50,000 insurance on his life. 


—C. L. Burlingham of Chicago, son of E. P., the general agent of the 
New York Life Insurance Company at that point, has been appointed 
special agent of the company in the Western department. 


—The new business of the United States Life Insurance Company for 
the month of June was the largest month’s work of the year, and was 
nearly 100 per cent in excess of the business of June, 1885. 


—The proposed company in this city, of which Wm. M. Halstead is to 
be president and Charles S. Bartow, secretary, it is now thought will be 
organized on a basis of $300,000 capital stock. It is to be on the partici- 
pation plan, the stock being restricted to a six per cent dividend. 


—A cable dispatch of July r says that Harcot’s machinery manufactur- 
ing establishment at Saint-Ouen-sur-Seine, four miles north from Paris, 
was destroyed by fire that day. The loss on the buildings and stock 
burned amounts to $250,000. Six hundred persons are thrown out of 
employment. 

—The Insurance Guardian of London, referring to the death of J. J. 
O'Donoghue, says that ‘it will leave a vacancy on the editorial staff of 
The Chronicle.” This will be news to the editor and proprietor of that 
journal, with which Mr. O'Donoghue had no connection whatever for 
several years previous to his death. 


—A telegram in the daily papers announces that nearly the entire town 
of Independence was destroyed by fire June 30. The loss, by first esti- 
mate, subject to correction, was $200,000, and the insurance loss $40,000. 
The town, as far as we can learn, was wholly without fire protection. No 
wonder the insurance companies fought shy of it. 


—The Fargo Insurance Company of Fargo, Dakota, has issued a circu- 
lar showing that the premiums received during the first five months of 
1886 are more than double what they received during the first five months 
They publish a. list of certificates showing satisfactory ad- 
The assets of the company are 


of last year. 
justments and prompt payment of losses. 
given as over $200,000. 


—Embezzlers have a very poor chance of escape when they default 
under bonds of the American Surety Company. The story of the swift 
punishment of the defaulter Meyer, together with the man who tried to 
supply him with a straw bail bond, is an apt illustration of the double- 
edged advantages of the surety system. It is liable to keep the deposit- 
ories of trust honest by the success with which it rounds them up when 
they go astray.— Railway Age. 

—In announcing last week the fact that the Factors and Traders In- 
surance Company of New Orleans had been admitted to do business in 
this State, and that T. J. Temple & Co, had been appointed agents, the 
types made us say that this was the on/y New Orleans company that had 
been admitted. It should have read /atest instead of only. There are 
several New Orleans companies lawfully doing business in this State, 
two others being in the agency of T. J. Temple & Co. 


—Louis C. Maderia & Sons, No. 322 Walnut street, Philadelphia, have 
been appointed agents of the Firemens Insurance Company of Baltimore, 
Md. This firm now represents the following named companies : Manu- 
facturers and Builders Fire Insurance Company of New York, Sterling 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, United States Fire Insurance 
Company of New York, Montauk Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Detroit, Exchange 
Fire Insurance Company of New York and the Firemens Insurance 
Company of Baltimore. 


—We have received a note from R. J. A. Boerman, relative to the 
State Insurance Company of Parkersburg, W. Va., which has for years 
been classified as among the companies that failed in 1874, after the 
Chicago fire. He says: ‘‘The State Insurance Company of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., did not fail, but just after the Chicago fire the stockholders 
became frightened and thought it best to retire their capital, and they 





saw other companies fall allaround them. They had paid all theirlosses, 
some in Chicago, up to this time, and when it was closed up the stock- 
holders received 312 per cent on their investment, and this made with a 
new company in five years, I know what I say to be facts, for my father 
was secretary and I have the books in my possession.” From this it 
will be seen that the company should be classified among those that have 
retired voluntarily and not among those that failed. 


—Anderson & Stanton have issued a circular to their clients calling 
attention to the fact that during the summer months many persons go into 
the country, taking with them a large amount of wearing apparel and 
jewels, transferring themselves from their brick residences in the city to 
frame dwellings and hotels in the country, whereby they void the insur- 
ance upon such property as is thus removed. They have prepared special 
forms to cover these cases, in one of which, for fifty cents per $100 of value, 
the insured is allowed to take his household goods, including those of his 
servants, into frame dwellings in the country, or at the rate of one and 
one-quarter per cent into country hotels. 

—The current issue of The American Exchange and Review devotes 
eighteen pages to the concluding chapter of Dr. Fowler’s ‘‘ Bi-centennial 
Insurance Retrospect,” the publication of which was begun in November, 
1882. To the student of insurance, especially of its foundation and de- 
velopment in this country, this Retrospect is invaluable. The writer 
announces that he will revise and correct it, making such additions to it 
as will tend to convert what was undertaken as a brief pastime, into cor- 
rect history. The Retrospect grew upon the hands of its author far be- 
yond the proportions he originally assigned to it. It bears upon its faith 
that Dr. Fowler, who is conceded to be a talented and conscientious 
writer, has put his best efforts into this historical compilation, and left little 
material for him who may glean the field after him, 


—The prospect of complete unity among the fire insurance fraternity in 
this city is quite hopeful. The ‘‘ compact” which has been prepared and 
presented for signature by the “ committee of fifteen” has received the 
signature of all the companies and agencies doing business in this city 
excepting four or five, and these had not yet been called upon. President 
Hall of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters will have proved him- 
self a veritable Moses if the result of his recent address shall be to bring 
New York fire underwriters out of bondage (to brokers) and into the 
promised land of milk and honey. In insurance matters New York is 
potential for either good or evil. ‘‘As goes New York, so goes the 
Union,” may truthfully be said. Let us hope that New York is now to 
be, again, the pioneer out of the wilderness.— Commercial Bulletin. 


—There is some feeling among insurance brokers over the adoption by 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association of a new constitution, by 
which its members are forbidden to divide the usual commission of 
fifteen per cent with persons assured, or with any person not members of 
the association, or to place business with any but the companies forming 
the association. The companies also agree to pay no commission or re- 
bate to brokers who are not members. This is regarded as nothing less 
than a boycott, similar to those of labor organizations, against brokers 
and companies not in the association, and hence the trouble. The Jeffer- 
son Insurance Company has refused to become a member, and the 
Lumbermens Insurance Company, which has belonged to the association, 
has sent in its withdrawal. Of the 350 insurance brokers in the city 
quite a number are not members, and these have had some difficulty in 
renewing old policies and placing new risks.—PAiladelphia Item. 


—President Purroy of the fire department arrived on the steamer Egypt 
on Saturday evening. A party of friends went down the bay on the 
steamer Lenox and gave him a hearty welcome. He was called on yes- 
terday at his home in Fordham by many personal and political friends. 
Mr. Purroy is bronzed by the sun, and in the full glow of health. He 
says that the trip has given him a thorough rest. He visited the principal 
cities of Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, and saw all the latest improvements there in fire apparatus. He 
thinks that this city is, in quickness and general efficiency, better than 
anything on the other side of the water. The fact that most of the build- 
ings on the other side are of stone or brick, and practically fireproof, 
renders a comparison of the fire departments of London, Paris, Antwerp, 
Berlin and other cities with that of New York somewhat difficult. Pres- 
ident Purroy will make a report to the Mayor of the result of his observ 
ations. — Zribune. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 

















































































Last 
Lr Fn 4 Divipenp i , > ae 
83 | capita: Value of Paip. 
NAME OF COMPANY,| 83 | p7f7%6 %. | potack 
Le * |Per$r00, Price 
x Yar-%| Date. |Per Ct.) Date. | (Per 
— Cent). 
Agricultural. ........---- $100 $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan., 86} 10 | -------- 200 
Albany --..-....-- cosncese 4° 200,000} 167.90 ofan 5 ssesees 150 
Amenican .............-- 50 400,000] 271.61 |*Jan., 86) 5 [une 4,'86| 160 
American Exchange-.... 100 200,000} 115.72 |*Jan., '86 4 ar.10'86| 100 
Broadway ....--.------- 25 200,000 | 269.63 |*July,’86 6 |Mayro,°86} 177 
Brooklyn.....--- hoeseuce 17 153,000] 252.32 |*July,’86 7% |Feb.c5,’86| 187 
Buffalo German .......-- 100 200,000] 415.19 |*Jan.,'86|} 10 {June 2,86) 250 
SS aaa 20 300,000} 202.31 |*Jan.,’86| 33 |June 8,86) 125 
CF cncccncccccoscconces 70 210,009 | 177.22 |*Feb.,"86| 4 |Mayro,’86) 116 
Clinton .......-.---.---- 100 250,000} 126.57 |*Jan., 86 5 ey 123 
Commerce. ...««-------- 25 200,000} 179.09 |{May, '86 2% |Dec. 1,’85| 125 
Continental ..........--- 100 1,000,000] 235.89 |*Jan., 86 7-70|May24,'86| 214 
Eagle ...... henepnanieel 40 300,000} 315.96 |*Apr.,’86| 7% |Mar.31, 86] 251 
— City... ccc. 100 200,000} 129.59 |*July,’86/ 3 |June 7,'86) 8536 
Exchange --...------- -| 30 200,010 | 143.74 |*Jan., '86 3% |june 7,86} 101% 
Farragut ..............- 50 200,000] 153.46 |*Jan., 86 5 |Jjune 5,’86) 120 
Firemens-_-....-.-------- 17 204,000] 129.19 | Jan.,’86) 4 |Mar.29,’86] go 
German-American. .....- 100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |* July, 86 7% |Apr.21,’86) 240 
Germania .......-------- 50 1,000,000] 147.79 * July,’86 5 |June 8,86) 135 
Glens Falls......-------- 10 200,000} 470.79 |*Jan.,’86 5 |July30,’85| 255 
Globe ....-... ilininiaaiin 50 200,000} 153.61 i a 5 |Mar. 3,°86| 125 
Greenwich ... 25 200,000} 276.02 | Jan., ’86 5 |Mar. 3,’86| 230 
Guardian .... 100 200,000 | 110.13 *Jan., "86 3 |May24,’86| 72% 
Hamultoa ...........-.-- 15 150,000] 172.61 |* July,’86 5 |Mar.31,’86| «rz 
1,000,000] 144.56 |*July,’86| 5 |Juners,’86| 135 
3,000,000} 140.93 |*Jan-,’86|/ § |June2g,86| 145 
400,000] 116.50 uly, '83 3 duness.,26 72% 
200,010} 238.18 |* Mch "86 5 ay.6,'86| 127 
Kings County-.........- 20 150,000 | 227.53 |*July,’86| 10 |Mayr2,"86) 213 
Knickerbocker .........- 30 210,000| 191.c9 |*july,'86| 3 |May24,’86) 87 
La Fayette.............. 100 150,000| 137.75 |*Jjan., 86 4 une 8,’86| go 
Long Island..........--- 50 300,000] 111.91 |*July, 86) 4 une16,'86| go 
Lloyds Plate Glass #.... . 100 100,000| 114.21 |*Jan.,’86/ 5 |Sep.13,’84) 125 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc__| 100 200,000| 175.22 |tjuly,’86/ 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics -............- 50 250,000} 108.93 |*Jan., '85 5 |June 1,’86| 87% 
Mercantile .............- 50 200,000] 104.59 |*July,’86| 3 |Junez2,’86) 65 
Merchants -....---..---- 10> 200,000} 153.84 | Jan.,’86] 4 | June 30°86) 113 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000| 158.51 |*July,"85| 5 |Uct., '&s} 165 
Montauk.........-...-.- 50 200,000] 118.89 |*July,’<6} § |Feb. 3,'86 
ae ae 50 200,000} 193.17 |*July,’86 5 |Juner7,’86} 150 
| 
ational .2ccccncccvccess 37% 200,000} 131.60 |*Jan., 86 4 |Apr.26,’8€} go 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000] 17973 |*July,’86) 6 |Feb 18, 86] £50 
New York Equitable ....| 5 210,000] 256.51 oo 86 6 |May 4.’86} 160 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000} 130,08 |*Feb.,’86} 4 |Mayig,’86] 80% 
50 $00,000] 179.54 * July, ’86 5 |May 2, 86) 153 
25 350,000 123.67 *Apr.,'6 4 |tune 8,’s6] 106 
25 200,000} 269.93 |*Jan.,’86) 6 |Mar.31.’8€ 165 
100 200,000} 122.39 |*July,’86 5 |Mar.17,’86] 103 
50 200,000} 131.62 | *July,’86 5 foness.38 110 
20 150,000 | 237.25 |*Jan., 86 6 | Feb. 15.’86] 155 
50 1,000,000 | 171.42 ary 86 5 {duly 29°86] 142 
oa 200,000 | 125.02 | July,’86 3 |Mar.10,’86! 120 
Rochester German -| 50 200,000] 170.57 |*Jan.,’86 5 ro 13¢ 
Rutgers ook 200,000| 173.62 |*Jan., 86 5 ,Apr.1s,’86) 123 
Standard -| 50 200,000} 162.75 |* Jan.,’86 3% |Apr.29,’86| 104 
| eee 100 500,000; 102.77 | Aug.,'85 2 |Feb.13,'86| 60 
Sterling ...... eenieninaate 100 350,000} 104.41 | Aug., "84 2 bey 29°86} 60 
Stuyvesant.............- 25 200,000] 150.31 |*Jan., ’86 5 ‘eb.26,°86| 112 
Union -....... ikoatihaed 100 100,000} 121.57 |* July ,’86 S. Butenseosns 108 
United States..........- 25 250,000] 190.96 |*July,’86| 5 |May 7,’86) 135 
Westchester............- 10 300,000] 175.40 |*Jan.,’86/ 5 |Aug.14,’85| 125 
Williamsburgh City... .. 50 250,000} 301.34 |*jan..’86| 1o |Mayrg,’86) 241% 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Ba 
Sg Book DivipEND Sez 
Sg Capital \Vtlue wy Paip. NBs 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Septal | stock ‘S49 
% Paid up. S 
3% Per$100, ged 
x Fame. |. Date. \Per Ct. ie> 
| . 
| 
British America, Toronto .......--- 50 $500,000} ..... - |*Dec., "85 4 194 
Western, Toronto..............---- 20 400,000] ...... *Jan., '86 5 122 




















*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. $ One per cent each month, a On increased capital. « De- 
voted exciusrvely to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ ‘Ihe Manufacturers and Build- 
ers pays two per cen* quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. , 

@ Prices below includein some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. 





NAME OF COMPANY, 











Etna, Hartford — 
American, Boston.............-.--- 
American, Newark........ ... eiveinit 
American, Philadelphi 
American Central, St. Louis........ 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
California, San Francisco........... 
Citizens, Cincinnati......... ooon 
Citizens, Pittsburgh....... _— 
Ce, BL, EAE ccccocccess pial 
Commercial, San Francisco........- 
Concordia, Milwaukee.....--- a 
Connecticut, Hartford.............. 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit...... eee 
Eliot, Boston..... piaantionenee aod 
Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 
Faciors and Traders, New Orleans. 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-..... 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore .... 
Firemens, Dayton....... 
Firemens, Newark........ 
Franklin, Philadelphia.... 
German, Pittsburgh_.........------ 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. .-.- 
Hastioed, Hartierd....ccccoccccccce 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
jersey city, Jersey City........... 
uisville Underwriters, Louisville. 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
i Men cunennaccoaena 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... 
Mercantile Cleveland 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence............- 


The Merchants, Newark-...... wecce 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit....... 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 
National, Hartford............<.0- 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 
ee eee 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 
North American, Boston........... 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
SR, DEUNEE naccscenss sncecees 
Pennsylvania, Phila........... 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........-. 
Phoenix, Hartford......... 
Prescott, Boston. ......... 
Providence-Washington, Providence 
Reading, Reading. ...........--<.- 
Reliance, Philadelphia 
Security, New Haven..........- 
Springfield F. and M.. Springfie' 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul... 
Sam, Sen Pranci0sd.<cocceccececces 
Traders, Chicago......... anaes 
Union, Philadelphia /.............. 
Union, San Francisco.........-...- 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ... 
Washington F. and M., Boston. .... 
Western, Pittsburgh............... 




























































— 
Net Last Se 
ay beet Dawe 8 
PY alue of . i 
As | C 
2 Patt ap. Pu. ss 
8p ee 3 § 
% 1886 ‘| Date. \Per cy. i 
—e 
$100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t uly, "86 5 245 
100 158.33 |*July, 186 5 125 
5 240.81 |*Mar.,’86 5 165 
100 400,000} art.95 |* Apr.,’36 5 161 
25 600,000} 130.93 | Jan., '86 4 104 
334% 200,000} 108.15 |*Jan., "86 3 115 
5° 250,000 114.66 | Apr.,’86 3 116 
100 600,000} 124.29 |t Jan.,’86 3 120 
20 200,000 | 117.32 |*Jan., ’86 4 120 
5° §00,000} 101.13 |*Jan., '86 3 107 
100 200,000} 189.60 |*Jan., '86 3 125 
100 200,000] 143.99 |} Dec.,’85 I 125 
100 200,000] 141.69 |*Jan.,’86 4 110 
118 1,000,000} 130.37 hey 4 100 
30 00,000] 215.53 |*Jan., 86 5 166%, 
100 200,000} 147.46 |*Apr.,’86 5 130 
5° 300,000} 126.34 4 100 
100 1,000,000 | 108.78 on 95 
50 500,000} 276.56 20 560 
100 400,000 | 136.96 3 130 
100 752,000 } 133.97 3 141 
18 378,000 | 132.93 3 122 
20 250,000] 114.95 4 150 
30 600,000} 226.43 3 200 
100 400,000 | 328.09 7% | 328% 
50 200,000} 132.05 |* 12 190 
100 300,000 | 252.17 6 350 
100 1,250,000 | 215.48 10 287% 
10 3,000,000 | 198.51 10 350 
200 200,000 | 200.17 5 157 
50 200,000] 126.07 | | t 3% | 100 
oo 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan., '86 5% | «-- 
50 250,000 | 130.40 * fan., '86 4 150 
100 200,000 114.45 un., 85 4 115 
25 250,000} 141.04 |* an., ’86 4 164 
100 200,000} 149.09 |*July,’86 5 110 
100 400,000} 142.46 |* May,’&6 4 136 
50 200,000 | 138.02 |*July,’86 4 100 
25 400,000} 189.42 |*jan., $86 5 150 
5° 200,000] 126.89 an., '86 4 106 
1° 200,000] 455.82 an., "86 5 jaa 
100 1,000,000] 147.36 |*Jan., "86 5 130 
100 300,000 | 131.19 *Apr., '86 4 100 
on 250,000] 222.02 | Jan.,’86| 10 135 
100 500,000] 143.82 |*Jan., ’86 4 140 
100 200,000 | 130.56 |*Apr., "86 4 100 
100 600,000} 140.37 |*Jan.,’86 5 135 
100 1,000,000} 113.09 |*}an., ’86 2 93 
100 400,000 | 364.29 *Mar., '86 5 aur 
50 200,000] 102.45 |*July, "84 4 112 
50 200,000} 113.84 |*July, 85 3 120 
100 2,000,000| 14609 |t July, 86 3% 88 
100 200,000} 1:0,56 |*Apr.. "€6 3 100 
50 400,000] 11602 july, "86 4 100 
10 250,000] 137.18 \*Jan., 86 4 45 
50 300,000} 193.17 lejan 86 4 156 
5° 200,000 | 134.43 |*Jan., 786 4 100 
100 1,000,000} 141.05 |* July, '86 5 165 
5° 400,000 | 197.08 ofan” "86 8 260 
100 500,000} 158.38 |*Jan.. "60 5 125 
100 300,000} 116.77 |t Jan ,'86 2% | 100 
100 §00,000/ 171.98 |tApr.,’86| 2% | --- 
5 375,000 | 102.48 |*Oct., é 84 3 17K 
100 750,000| 115.69 |tJan., *86 2 112 
10 300,000] 120.62 |*Juno., °86 3 135 
100 1,000,000} 128.02 | Apr., 86 3 100 
5° 300,000] 136.92 |*May, ’86 4 1%4 











English Companies Doing Business in New York. 



























































Sie Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of 4, +» & e Latast Price. 
"Sint! | Uy Per 

£ z £ 5 4. 

en ae ee. 10 I oa 12 6 
Coinmercial Union.............--.- 5° 5 16 ae - 
Fire Insurance A iation 10 I 1 s -- 
Guardian ...... 190 50 63 on - 
Imperial Fire 100 25 154 ma - 
I hi 20 2 4 12 6 
Gg | SScbeRteennihea theese 10 2 ash 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Giobe.... 20 2 27 10 6 
London Assurance........-.-------- 25 "36 46 = - 
London and Lg hire Fire 25 2 8 se - 
North British and Mercantile....... 5° 16% 32 on - 
Northern............ eeeewe niateauudih 100 5 45 10 - 
Norwich Union 100 12 80 am - 
Phoenix ee os 2lo as - 
syeses eecee aon 10 r 2 12 - 
oyal sl aataicmimmanediniodel 20 3 32 10 - 
Scottish Union and Natio 20 1 2 18 - 
Sun Fire Office......-.---<--------- eo oe <s o- - 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 oo ” 


